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CONCILIATORY BILLS 


PONMNSTOERSE.D 


T HE war which has raged, for ſome time 
| paſt, between Great Britain and her re- 
volted Colonies, has not been productive of a 
greater variety of events, than of opinions 
concerning its cauſe, its progreſs, and its expect- 
ed conſequences. The public in general be- 
ing deeply intereſted in the event, individuals 
have turned their minds to a ſubjea, which is 
of ſo much importance to the preſent and future 
proſperity of the Britiſh empire, In a ſtate poſ- 


B ſeſſed 


[8:3 
felled of freedom, the field of enquiry, into 
public meaſures, lies open to all; but as few 
have the means of information in their power, 
and fewer ſtil] abilities to decide in matters of 
intricacy, we ought not to wonder, that the ſen- 
timents of the public are ſometimes contradic- 
tory, and always fluctuating, on ſubjects of a 
great national concern, 


This freedom of opinion, though in itſelf eſ- 
fential to the very exiſtence of public Liberty, 
produces ſeldom a favourable effect on public 
meaſures. To hold the helm of the ſtate, where 
the currents of gencral ſentiment and prejudice, 
are always changing, and often violent, is a 
ſervice of certain labour, and uncertain ſucceſs. 
Executive government, clogged in its operations 
by the forms of legiſlative authority, or cramped 
in its meaſures by the jealouſy of the people, 
can ſeldom exert itſelf with vigour; and thus 
from cauſes which conllitute the internal hap- 
pineſs of a tree ſtate, its external exertions be- 
come too frequently feeble, and conſequently 


28 © MP 2 —_ 
ine ffectual. 


The juſtneſs of theſe obſervations is placed in 
the ſtrongeſt point of view, by the conteſt be- 
tween Great Eritain and America; States not 

poſſeſſed 


Mw 
poſſeſſed of half the force and reſources of the 


former, if under a more abſolute government, 
might have prevented the revolt of the latter. 
Councils under no controul, might have cruſhed 
the very ſeeds of rebellion, by a timely exertion 
whilſt the miniſter of a free country, finding 
himſelf bound by the eſtabliſhed rules of the 
conſtitution, has been forced, in a manner, 
to overlook the beginnings of calamities, 
which he muſt have foreſeen, Prudence would 
have dictated a line of caution, in ſuppreſſing 
the firſt appearances of a revolt, which, if pre- 
vented, might have been ſuppoſed as not likely 
to have ever happened. 


The greater regard a Miniſter has for the con- 
ſtitution, the leſs will his meaſures aſſume the 


appearance of deciſion. Guiding his conduct by 
the opinions of the nation, he finds it often neceſ- 
ſary to avoid thoſe rapid exertions, which form the 
molt brilliant ornaments of abſolute government. 
Hejuſtly ſuppoſes, that the very prejudices of the 
people are entitled to reſpect; and though he 
ſhould even perceive that the worſt deſigns come 
diſguiſed in the form of freedom, he ought to 
think it his duty to treat them with lenity, for 
the ſake of the garb they wear. Such were pro- 
bably the motives, which directed the firſt mea- 
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ſures of the noble lord, now at the head of pub. 
lic affairs, in the conteſt between Great Britain 
and her Colonies. He choſe rather to reclaim 
by moderation, than to check with rigour; and 
if his endeavours were not crowned with ſucceſs, 


the violence of the inſurgents ought alone to be 
blamed. 


To look back to the riſe, or to trace the pro- 
greſs of the American war, is foreign to the pur- 
pole of this Eſſay. To thoſe who have impar- 
tially examined both, and the ſubject is pretty 
generally known and underſtood, no cenſure 
for either can appear to fall, deſervedly, on 
the noble Lord, If the regulations, with re- 
gard to America, gave her any juſt cauſe 
for revolting; thoſe regulations exiſted be- 
fore the reins of government fell into his hands. 
His Lordſhip, to uſe his own expreſſion, was 
** dragged unwillingly into an office,” which had 
been unexpectedly deſerted by his predeceſſor. 
When he entered upon the duty of his ſtation, 
he found the ſtate engaged in diſputes with Ame- 
rica; to the cauſes of which he was not an acceſ- 
ſary, though, perhaps, not a ſtranger, When 
the conteſt began to encreaſe to a degree, which 
threatened hoſtility, he endeavoured to calm the 


minds of the Americans with every overture of 


Con- 


. 
Conciliation, conſiſtent with the Supremacy of 
the Mother-country. 


Early in the month of February, 1773, long 
before the ſword was drawn at Lexington, the 
two Houſes of Parliament, at the ſuggeſtion of 
the Miniſter, voted an addreſs to His Majeſty, as 
the foundation of a Reconciliation, In their ad- 
dreſs they ſeemed only to threaten the ſword, 
whilſt they actually held forth the olive branch. 
America herſelf was left the arbitreſs of her own 
fate; to chuſe an equitable Peace, or to wage 
an unjuſt War. The Miniſter, anxious to prevent 
hoſtilities, which could not terminate but in miſ- 
fortunes to both countries, laid before the Houſe 
of Commons, on the twentieth of February in the 
ſame year, explicit Propoſitions to form a ſolid 
baſis for a Reconciliation. Thoſe Propoſitions 
contained Conceſſions little ſhort of the terms 
held forth in the preſent Conciliatory Bills. The 
article of parliamentary taxation was virtually 
relinquiſhed, The General Courts and Aſſem- 
blies of the Colonies were to raiſe, by their own 
authority, whatever ſums they might think ade- 
quate to their juſt proportion of the general ſup- 
ply; and no power of taxing was actually re- 
tained by the Britiſh Legiſlature, but the laying 
of duties, for the regulation of Commerce. 

T hows! 
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Though the demagogues abroad and the Op- 


poſition at home, unfortunately for both coun- 


tries, defeated the intention of the Propoſitions, 
by terming them © in/idious in their nature, and, 
for that purpoſe, rendered obſcure and per- 
& plexed in the language,“ the noble Lord con- 
tinued his endeavours to accompliſh a Recon- 
ciliation. Though no avowed communication 
could at the time be opened with the American 
Congrels, means were found to lay before them 
the ſincere wiſhes of Adminiſtration, to agree 


to all ſuch terms of reconciliation, as were conſiſ- 
tent with the ancient Supremacy of the Mother 


Country. The minds of the Congreſs were not 
then ripe for accepting terms, which would 
eventually diveſt them of their aſſumed au- 
thority ; and thus, the humane intentions 
of Government, being defeated, fell to the 
ground. 


The ſucceeding events of war did not divert 
the mind of the noble Lord from his uniform 
deſire of peace. Though America had recourſe 
to arms, and committed hoſtilities, during the 
remaining part of the year 177 5, be ſtill was 
willing to believe, that her conduct pro— 
ceeded from a miſapprehenſion of the real 


deſigns of government. In the midſt of 
every 


I 


every preparation, for drawing the ſword with ef- 
fect, the eye of the Miniſter was without devi- 
ation fixed on a ſafe and laſting Peace. When he 
propoſed Acts of coercion, thoſe Acts were ren- 
dered conditional, and their effect was to ceaſe, 
whenever the Americans ſhould ſhew a diſpo- 
ſition to return to their duty. To remove diſ- 
truſt and to gratify even prejudice herſelf, men 
were choſen to conduct the war, whoſe prin- 
ciples were known to be inclined to Peace. 
To open a field for Negotiation; the Commiſ- 
fioners were veſted with the whole power of 
the Crown to pardon ; and they were authorized 
to grant ſuch terms, as America herſelf ſhould 
think neceſſary to her future repoſe. 


Though the obſtinacy of the inſurgents ren- 
dered abortive every ſcheme of conciliation, 
the Miniſter ſtill looked forward with anxiety 
towards a period to the war, on terms more 
calculated to regain the affections of the Ameri- 
cans, than to leave the impreſſion of injury 
upon their minds. He perceived, that the ani- 
moſity of America had aſcended to a height 
that could only be reduced, to the level of ne- 
gotiation, by the force of arms. With a view 
to the re · eſtabliſnment of tranquillity, ample 
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reſoutces for carrying on the war with ſucceſs 
were found. The force of a great kingdom 
was exerted, with every attention depending 
on office; ample proviſion was made againſt 
every misfortune, but ſuch as could not have 
been foreſeen. In ſhort, nothing was left un- 
done, on this ſide of the Atlantic, which pru- 
dence could ſuggeſt, to render the Campaign 
deciſive on the other fide, 


But when the Miniſter had reaſon to flatter 
himſelf with every proſpe&t of ſucceſs, his 
views extended not to that unconditional ſub- 
miſſion, which his enemies have affixed to his 
deſigns. On the contrary, he conſidered and 
declared that the moment of victory was the 
moſt proper time for negotiation. Convinced 
as ' he was, that the Rebellion in America 
was the work of a faction, he wiſhed not to 
puniſh the whole for the fins of a few. At- 
tached as he was to the rights of Great-Britain, 
he thought not that America ought to loſe any 
of her rights. Determined as he was, to main- 
tain the Supremacy of the Mother-Country over 
her Colonies, he had no intention to extend that 
ſupremacy beyond the bounds preſcribed, by the 
uſage of former times; and, as he conſidered the 


Britiſh 
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Britiſh Empire as one, united, indiviſible body, 
his wiſh was that the inherent rights of the 
Britiſh conſtitution ſhould pervade the whole. 


The force actually in America at the beginning 
of the laſt Campaign, the plans formed at home, 
for exerting that force, with the beſt effect abroad, 
the actual diſtreſs of the enemy, their want of 
reſources, and above all the diſpoſition of the 
Commiſſioners to offer equitable terms, and 
even to grant ſuch claims as might tend to quiet 
the minds of ſuch of the Inſurgents as ſhould 
chuſe to return to their allegiance, gave the 
moſt flattering hopes that Peace was advancing 
with haſty ſtrides. Though the completion of 
thoſe hopes was deferred, by ſome untoward 
circumſtances, which accompanied the opening 
and retarded the progreſs of the Campaign; 
there {till remained a foundation for reaſonable 
expectations of a ſpeedy and happy end to the 
war. The Operations, on the ſide of Canada, 
began with ſplendour and were attended, in the 
beginning, with every appearance of real effect. 
The Province of New-York, known to be well 
diſpoſed to Government, lay open, as was ſup- 
poled, to our arms, and many of the inhabi- 
tants were ready to receive our protection. The 
C accounts, 


11 
accounts, which were received from time to 
time, from the principal army, though not 
ſent by authority, by corroborating one an- 


other, ſeemed to place a deciſive advantage 


over the enemy, beyond any doubt. In 
ſhort, every thing conſpired to render it pro- 
bable, that the happy moment for putting an 
end to the war was ncar, 


Thoſe flattering hopes exiſted, in their force, at 
the opening of the preſent ſeſſion of Parliament. 
The Miniſter, having his eye fixed, invariably, 
on a ſafe and permanent Peace, threw out to 
the Houſe, on the firſt day of debate, that he 
was of opinion that terms might be made with 
the revolted Colonies. Thoſe terms, he thought, 
ſhould be offered, as he had uniformly intended, 
in the moment of victory. But, in the courſe 
of a few days, the proſpect was entircly changed. 
Authentic intelligence was received, that the 
advantages, gained by Sir William Howe, had 
been magnified into decifive victories, by un- 
certain report; and that the enemy, though 
forced to abandon the principal ſeat of rebel- 
lion, were ſo far from being diſperſed and ſub- 
dued, that they had recovered confidence ſuf- 
ficient to attack the victors in their camp. 


The 
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The undecided ſtate of the war on the fide 
of Penſylvania, had been ſcarcely announced to 
the public, when the news of the defeat and 
ſurrender of the Army, under General Bur- 
goyne, was received. This intelligence, inſtead 
of rouzing the reſentment, ſeemed to depreſs 
the ſpirits of the nation. The Gentlemen 


in Parliament in oppoſition to Government who 


had uniformly recommended peace, encreaſed 
the general deſpondence, by inveighing againſt 
the continuance of a diſaſtrous war. Adminiſ- 
tration, though anxious for a reſtoration of the 
public tranquillity, perceived no probability of 
reſtoring it, with either credit or advantage ta 
the nation, 1n the preſent uncertain, as well as 
untoward ſtate of affairs. The time of offering 
conditions of accommodation ſeemed to be paſt ; 
as an enemy fluſhed with victory, was more 
likely to look forward to conqueſt, than to 
liſten to terms. The raiſing of new Levies and the 
creating a new force, appeared to be the only 
line that could be purſued by Government ; as 
the being prepared till co puſh the war with 


vigour was deemed a ſtep towards an equitable 
peace. 
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Though the ſtate of national reſources was 


far from being either deſperate or inadequate 
to efforts capable of terminating the conteſt 
with ſucceſs on the ſide of Great Britain, 
it was felt that the war had already laſted 
too long. A ſhew of ſpirit was exhibited 
by the Nation, but it proceeded from indig- 
nation at a defeat. The claim of Parlia- 
mentary taxation had been always urged, more 
as a mark of the neceſſary ſupremacy of the 
Mother-Country, than from any expectation 
of a conſiderable revenue from the Colonies. 
That claim had been the public pretence for 
a revolt, which had, in fact, been excited by 
private ambition. It was the means by which 
deſigning men had ſeduced the great body of 
the people from their allegiance; and to re- 
move the cauſe was deemed the only way to 
deſtroy the effect. The exerciſe of taxation, 
though, perhaps, the right is inherent in the 
ſupreme legiſlatiye authority in every country, 
could never be ſecured but by the ſame force 


by which it might be eſtabliſhed. The whole, 


in ſhort, reſted on a mere punctilio, whether 
the exerciſe of a right, in itſelf evidently of lit- 
tle value, ſhould be dropt entirely or be main- 


tained at an enormous expence. 


The 
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The continuing the war for the mere obtain- 
ing of ſuch an unprofitable object, it was plain- 
ly perceived, would be to exhauſt the internal 
reſources of the nation, without the leaſt proſ- 
pect of an external revenue, to retrieve its loſs. 
The exertions already made had been ſo great 
and had coſt ſo much treaſure, that it was 
thought prudent to put a ſtop, as ſoon as 
poſlible, to the national expence. What arms 
could do had been tried. Future campaigns 
might be as unſucceſsful as the laſt. Our 
natural enemies might take advantage, when 
our ſtrength was exhauſted, We were at 
war with a country, not with a. particular 
ſer of men. That very want of reſources, 
which, it had been ſuppoſed, would have brought 
the Americans to reaſon, ſtrengthened them in 
their reſiſtance. In vain were battles fought 
and victories gained in a country in itſelf con- 
taining nothing to reward the victors, and whoſe 
extent, by affording back retreats, ſecured the 


vanquiſhed from the conſequences of a defeat. 


To theſe difficulties in carrying on the war 
abroad, many and various obſtacles at home 
might be added. A people depreſſed, by the 
artifices of factious men, melancholy apprehen- 
ſions without doors, a numerous and clamorous 
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party within, the real terrors of the weak, the 
affected fears of the ſeditious, combined to 
obſtruct the Councils of the Cabinet, and 
confequently to recommend the neareſt path 
to public tranquillity. No ſteps, however, 
could be taken toward that deſireable object, 
till certain intelligence of the events and end of 
the Campaign ſhould arrive. The impatience 
of the public grew in proportion to the public 
intereſt in the conteſt. The Miniſter, after the 
declaration he had made at the opening of the 
Seſſion, was accuſed of irreſolution in his public 
conduct. The general voice called for ſome de- 
eided line of meaſures; either immediate pro- 
poſals of peace or the moſt vigorous exertions of 
war. Proviſion was accordingly made for war, 
but with a view to obtain peace. 


Certain intelligence at lengthwas received, that 
the campaign was cloſed, and that nothing deciſive 
had happened. It appeared, that though the In- 
ſurgents had been victorious in the North, their 
grand army in the South had not acquired ſuffi- 
cient confidence to quit its defenſive plan. It ap- 
peared, that our men were in health and ſpirits, 
that our army, in artillery, in diſcipline, in cou- 
rape, and even in number, was much ſuperior to 
Waſhington's army; in ſhort, that our force in 

America 
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America was ſtill ſufficient to compel her to rea- 
ſonable terms. But it alſo appeared, that not- 
withſtanding theſe advantages, the war might be 
ſpun out to a great length, by the obſtinacy of 
the Inſurgents. Though unable to cope with 
our army in the field, or to hold out any place 
of ſtrength againſt our artillery, the Americans 
had been reconciled, by expetience, to defeats, 
which had been followed by no fatal conſe- 
quences. The new government, which they 
had built on the ruins of their Allegiance, had 
acquired vigour ſufficient to unite the whole 


force of the country againſt our efforts; and their 


Reſiſtance threatened a permanency which hu- 
mah prudence could not at the e have 
foreſeen. We” 


The ſtate of opinions at home, and the ſitu- 
ation of affairs abroad, requiring an immediate 
deciſion; it became neceſſary for Adminiſtration 
to adopt deciſive meaſures. The Majority 
of the nation ſeemed inclined to ſtrengthen 
our force, and to continue the war; ſome wiſhed 
to withdraw it entirely from America; and a 
third party recommended terms of Conciliation, 
The firſt Propoſition was certainly the moſt digni- 
fied, and therefore the moſt ſuitable to the minds 
of men, who conne& their own reputation 

| 3 „ with 
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with the honour of the nation! This ima 
ginary honour, however, ceaſes to be an object 
with the prudent, when it materially interferes 


with the public intereſt: An abſolute conqueſt 


of America is certainly not impracticable, con- 
Kdering the inherent power, and ſtill vaſt re- 
ſources of this great empire. But then a queſ- 
tion ariſes, is the object worth the expence of 
men and money that muſt neceſſarily be ineurr- 
ed? We know what the war has already coſt, 
in both reſpects; and ſhould we judge of the 
future by the paſt, we have not yet arrived 
at half the expence of an Unconditional Sub- 
miſſion. What return ought we to expect for 
ſuch effuſion of Blood, and ſuch waſte of Trea- 
ſure? Could the wilds of America, or even a 
better country ruined by a long ſeries of hoſtili- 
ties, pay even the intereſt of a third part of the 
money already funded on account of the War? 
Or could the colonies, though cheriſhed by the 
hand which had corrected them, recover, in a 
ſeries of many years, reſources ſufficient to de- 


fray the very expence of ſecuring their ſub- 
miſſion, | 


The withdrawing the war from America is 
the ſecond propoſition; and that meaſure, it 
muſt be acknowledged, has many and reſpec- 
table 
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table abettors in this kingdom. The misfot- 
tune is, that men are not always to be truſt- 
ed, when their minds are either clouded by dif- 
appointment or biaſſed by faction. To with- 
draw the war from America is certainly to re- 
ſtore hat country to peace; but peace, on ſuch 
terms, would prove fatal to the repoſe of Great 
Britain, The ſupremacy of the Mother-Covntry 
was the original cauſe of conteſt; and what is 
the value of peace, unieſs the object of war 
is obtained? Will the Congreſs, who made 
no ſteps towards a negotiation, when preſſed 
with fleets and harraſſed by armies, ſhew any 
inclination to treat, when the objects of their 
terror are removed ? Can we expect from their 
generoſity, what we could not extort from their 
fears? It we could not command reſpect, when 
encamped in their country, are we likely/to re- 
gain their confidence, when we fail from their 
coaſt ? Would they renounce an independence, 
which, by withdrawing the war, we acknow- 
ledge in fact we could not force from their 
hands? What claim have we upon their ftriend- 
ſhip, or what dependence on their folly, to ex- 
pect that they would yield to our timidity what 
they had refuſed to grant to our valour ? Would 
not they rather conclude, and juſtly too, that a 
ſtate, which ſhould own itſelf incapable of en- 
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forcing its ſupremacy, had no right to their al- 
legiance ? 


The party, who contended for recalling 
the war from America, or, which is the ſame 
thing, recommended the fv{pending its opera- 
tions there, affirmed that they argued from a 
neceſſity of an immediate reconciliation. Some 
will, probably, alledge, that the neceſſity aroſe 
chiefly from the conduct of that party. But the 
exiſtence of the neceſſity itſelf is leſs proble- 
matical, than the various ſources from which 
it has flowed. Whether it proceeded from 
faction at home, from ambition abroad, from 


the miſconduct of Miniſters or the negligence 


of Generals, from errors in planning or dif- 


ficulties in execution, or from all theſe joined 
together, is not a ſubject for preſent enquiry. 


The ſituation of the nation, the ſtate of opinions, 
the benefits to be derived from tranquillity, the 
want of a recompenſing object for continuing 
hoſtilities, the low condition of the national 
ſtocks, the conſequent decreaſe of national cre- 
dit, a gloomy deſpondence at home, the trou- 


bled aſpe& of the political ſky abroad, and 


various other reaſons, might ſuggeſt to the 
Miniſter, nay render 1t incumbent upon him to 
3 make 
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make one great effort to procure a ſafe peace, 
before he plunged deeper into a ruinous war. 


In a country torn by faction and miſled by 
miſrepreſentation, where popularity, and, too 
often, power are obtained through impoſition ; 
where political deception 1s not deemed incon- 
ſiſtent with private honour, and where the can- 
didates for office ſeduce the prejudices of the 
people, whilſt they pretend to adopt their prin- 
ciples, a Miniſter is frequently forced to bring 
forward meaſures, of which he himſelf cannot, 
perhaps, thoroughly approve. Though the 
noble Lord, at the head of affairs, had uniformly 
fixed his eye on a ſafe peace, the preſent time 
would not probably have been the very moment, 
in which he would have choſen to offer terms. 
Had he waited for a more fit opportunity, 
and by that means failed, Oppoſition might 
perhaps | hereafter perſuade the nation, that 
an accommodation could have been effected, 
had equitable and moderate conditions been 


propoled, at this very period. But the 
neceſſity of adopting it, before the open- 
ing of the enſuing campaign, will appear to 
thoſe who chuſe to weigh what has been al- 


ready advanced, and what is further to be 


urged. 
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Suppoſe the noble Lord, availing himſelf of 
the ſuperior information of his office, had founded 
his meaſures on facts, which ſound policy forbad 
him to reveal, Suppoſe he had been aſſured, 
by incontrovertible authority, that the Ameri- 
cans, though united againſt Great Britain on 
the preſent footing of the conteſt, were divided 
among themſelves, with regard to future ar- 
rangements. That in the revolted Colonies, as 
in every country, there is a moderate as well as 
a violent party. That the firſt looked forward 
to a ſettlement on the old eſtabliſhment ; that 
the latter were determined on independency. 
Suppoſe both parties equally ballanced in opi— 
nion, thougn only one of them poſſeſſed of ac- 
tual power. That the moderate looked back, 
vith anxiety, toward the Mother-Country ; 
that the violent tampered with a foreign power. 
Ve may {till continue the ſuppoſition, that a 
certain foreign power began to liſten to the 
latter; and that the former, beginning to deſ- 
pair of moderate terms from Great Britain, 
were ready to fall into the views of the violent, 
and to ſupport Independency, as they could 
cheriſh no hopes of an equitable connection. 


In ſuch a fituation of things, would it have 
becn prudent, would it have been juſt, or even 
would 


4 


would it have been ſafe, for a Miniſter to defer 
the propoſing of terms, that might have a chance 
of putting an end to a war, which lies ſo heavy 
on all our national reſources? Though doubts 
ſhould even have been entertained, whether a ne- 
gotiation could take place, how could the Mi- 
niſter, without making the experiment, perſuade 
the nation, that no accommodation could be ob- 
tained, as a whole party loudly affirmed, that 
nothing, but equitable propoſitions, was want- 
ing to a reconciliation ? Among all the benefits 
of a popular government, there is one great diſ- 
advantage, the incredulity of the people, with 
regard to the probable exiſtence of an evil, ſhould 
the meaſures of Government have prevented that 
evil. Had Adminiſtration, by a ſpirited exertion, 
prevented the preſent rebellion, by deſtroying it 
in the bud, who would have believed, that a 
dangerous revolt was to have at all happened ? 
Wou'd not prudent precaution, in that caſe, 
have becen ſtigmatized with the name of ty- 
Tranny? In the ſame manner, would not the 
avoiding to offer terms, when even there was 
little probability of their being accepted, be 
deemed an exertion of thoſe arbitrary princi- 


ples, which oppoſition have endeavoured to 
fix on the Miniſtry? And ſhould the event 
of 
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of the war procure no better conditions of 
peace, than thoſe now offered in the Conciliatory 
Bills, would not the Miniſter be accuſed of 
wantonly ſquandering the treaſure, and of idly 
ſpilling the blood of the nation, to humour his 
prejudices, or to gratify his reſentment ? 


The neceſſity of offering terms to America, 
in the preſent conjuncture, being apparent, it 
would be only deceiving the nation, not to give 
thoſe terms every poſſible chance of ſucceſs, 
The Miniſter had declared that he never once 
thought of propoſing an Ultimatum to Ame- 
rica; or, in other words, to define the limits of 
the conceſſions ultimately to be made to the 
Colonies, upon their renouncing Independency 
and returning to their allegiance. In a conteſt, 
comprehending ſo many difficulties and nice 
Points, ſo many matters, which require future 
arrangement as well as immediate remedy, fo 
many claims and rights on both ſides, each 
party ſhould come to an open conference, as 
little incumbered as poſſible, with general 
and indiſpenſible reſtrictions. To obtain ſuch 
an open and unembarraſſed conference, it be- 
came neceſſary to remove the real and even the 
ſuppoſed cauſes of the quarrel; to obliterate, if 
pollible, the very traces of coercion, and the 

lines, 
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fines of reſiſtance, in ſhort, to carry back the 
minds of both parties, from battle and blood, to 
the days of friendſhip, connection, and unanimity, 


To eſtabliſh this neceſſary and deſirable preli- 
minary, no choice was left but to propoſe the re- 
pealing the moſt obnoxious of thoſe laws, which 
have been the pretended cauſe of war, and to 
put the others in a mode for diſcuſſion. The 
moſt of thoſe laws were originally intended 
for mere coercion z to recall the minds of the 
Americans to a ſenſe of their duty, rather than 
to form a ſyſtem of future regulation for 
the Colonies, after their return to their alle- 


* 


giance. To abrogate the authority of laws, 
which had failed to produce the intended ef- 
fect, if it is at all a conceſſion, is not a diſ- 
honourable one, on the part of Great Britain. 
The ſame thing has been frequently done, and 
will be frequently repeated, in this kingdom, 
when the great body, or even a reſpectable part, 
of the people, deem the Acts of the Legiſlature, 
either grievous in themſelves or defective as to 
their object. The truth is, the laws reſtraining 
America were, in effect, repealed when the 
ſword was drawn. When an appeal is made to 
arms, it is impoſſible to ſay where the conteſt 
will end. Should it, in the preſent caſe, end 

where 
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where the moſt ſanguine abettors of the Supre- 
macy of the Mother-Country with, it is ex- 
tremely doubtful, whether it would be expe- 
dient to continue the force of any one of thoſe 
Acts, which the late Conciliatory Bills have re- 


pealed. 


The repeal of the obnoxious Acts, being a 
neceſſary ſtep towards bringing, with ſome degree 
of equality, the contending parties to the field of 
negotiation, another meaſure was wanting to 
give a fair chance to a conciliation, Where 
there is a ſerious intention of accommodating 
differences, by treaty, to ſtand upon forms would 
be puerile and imprudent. Ceremony and et7- 
quelte are more ſuitable to Courts, than to the 


Cabinet. When the {word is drawn, HE only 
who holds it, has the power, if not the right, to 


ſheath it. He alone can treat, as he owns no 
power ſuperior to himſelf, To expect to enter 
into a negotiation with America, through any 
legal channel, would be abſurd, where legal 
government has, long ſince, given place to uſur- 
pation, It therefore became neceſſary to fur- 
niſh the Commiſſioners with unlimited powers 
on this ſubject; powers, which enable them to 
treat with the Congreſs, with perſons actually in 
arms and revellion z with the general Aſſembly 
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t 
of all the Colonies, or with the Aſſembly of a 
particular Province. 


In former times, in another ſituation of af- 
fairs, it might be alledged, that to treat with 


Rebels, by Act of Parliament, would be to 
give a legal ſanction to Rebellion. Were there 


even a probability, that arms could decide the 


conteſt, in any limited time, in any determined 
period, within the reach of our reſources, or 
conſiſtent with the value of the object ſought, 
perhaps, the example now given, ovght to be 
avoided, When America appeared to be di- 
vided, whilſt there remained a chance that 
American loyalty was on any footing of equality 
with American faction, the Commiſſioners for 
re-eſtabliſhing tranquillity were confined to the 


old line of the conſtitution. They were only 


authorized to treat with the Colonies ſeparately, 
with the Colonies under their ancient and legal 
ſyſtems of government. - But thoſe ſyſtems are 
annihilated ; new powers have ſtarted up, on the 
ruins of the old; and we muſt treat with thoſe 
new powers, otherwiſe we cannot treat at all. The 
government de facto, though not de jure, is in the 
hands of the Inſurgents; and the acquicſcence 
of tae body of the people, whether it proceeds 
from fear or prejudice, imparts a kind of le⸗ 
gality to that government. X 


E | The 
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The law of England admits, that obedience 
to a government de fato is legal; why then 


ſhould it be deemed unconſtitutional to treat 


with ſuch a government ? Without having re- 
courſe to the ſuppoſed omnipotence of the three 
eſtates of Parliament, who make their Acts a 
part of the conſtitution of the kingdom, we 
ſhould ſuppoſe, that there may exiſt an expedi- 
ence, a neceſſity, ſuperſeding all Jaw. That ex- 


pedience and that neceſſity now actually exiſt. 
The various concurrent cauſes, which called for 


the meaſure, are haſtening to their effect. The 
line of legal diſtinctions and conſtitutional cere- 
monies is paſt. America has, in a manner, ex- 
poſed herſelf to ſale. She has eſtabliſhed a kind 
of auction of her commerce, perhaps of her 
Independence, Other formidable powers ſhew 
not only an inclination, but even an avidity to 
become purchaſers; and we are under the ne- 
ceſſity of coming to a reconciliation, or of re- 
linquiſhing all our claims. 


When an Act was paſſed, in a former ſeſſion 
of Parliament, impowering Commiſſioners ta 
treat only with the various Provinces, through 
the perſons of their legal repreſentatives, we 
were not aware of the extent of the Re- 
bellion. We. conſidered America, as divided 
within herſelf ; and reaſonable expectatians were 
formed, that the moderate, ſupported by our 

arms, 
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arms, might prevail over the violent. The 
authority of the Congreſs was new, and con- 
ſequently not firmly eſtabliſhed ; and to give 
them importance by Negotiation, would have 
been to confirm their power, Their power 
A by accident, or by misfortune, is confirmed. 
3 The influence, which always follows authority, 
is wholly in their hands. If tranquillity is our 
object, with hem we mult treat for peace. 
Would it be prudent to riſque the lives of thou- 
ſands, and the expence of millions, for the pre- 
ſervation of mere ceremonies ? Could Charles 
II. ever have mounted the throne, had he ob- 
ſtinately adhered to Conſtitutional forms, in his 
negotiations with Parliament ? The Parliament, 
by whom that Prince was reſtored, had been 
in fact, as anconſtitutionally formed, as the Ame- 
rican Congreſs. They had not aſſembled, up- 
on a writ iſſued by any perſon, who was either 
de jure, or de fafto, King. But had Charles 
refuſed to treat with them, on that account, he 
might have paſſed his life in the ſame contemp- 
tible exile, which has ſince been the lotof his family. 


A field for Negotiation being opened, by a 
deſertion of mere forms, it was neceſſary to arm 
the Commiſſioners with other extraordinary 
powers, to bring that Negotiation to a fortunate 
E 2 5 iſſue. 
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iſſue. The prerogative of ſuſpending Acts of 
the Legillature, is a power, which is always 
ſparingly and ſeldom without jealouſy, beſtowed 
by Parliament, on the crown itſelf. There is 
however, a prececent for veſting ſuch a power 
in ſubjects. It is to be met with, if I am 
not miſtaken, in the reign of Charles II. when 
Commiſſioners were appointed to treat with 
Scotland. But, as the American war itſelf 
has no precedent in former times, the crea- 
ting one to extinguiſh it, is neither uncon- 
ſicutional nor unjuſt, The avowed cauſe of 
Rebellion ariſes from real or ſuppoſed grievances, 
exiſting in the ſtatutes of this Realm. Before 
the Americans took up arms, they ſpecified, in 
their various remonſtrances and petitions, many 
of thoſe grievances. But, in the courſe of the 
expected conterences, others may be brought for- 
ward; and, unleſs the Commiſſioners are 
veited with powers to ſuſpend ſuch Acts, as 
it may be neceſſary to repeal, the Negotiation 
may be interrupted and the intention of the 
commiſſion defeated. | 


The other powers, veſted in the Commiſſioners, 
require no defence, as they are neither unpre- 
cedented nor uncommon. But had they agreed, 
in no reſpect, with the known lines of the 


CON» 
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conſtitution, the novelty of the evil, which they 
are intended to remedy, muſt have ſufficiently 
pleaded their excuſe, A Peace with revolted 
ſubjects became an object of the utmoſt con- 
ſequence, when formidable neighbours threatened 
war. To think of obtaining that object, with- 
out providing againſt the very prejudices, as 
well as eomplying with the equitable demands of 
the party, with whom we are to treat, would be 
to deceive our hopes and to loſe our time. In 
the conferences, which are to be opened with 
the Colonies, the Mother-Country muſt be ſup- 
poſed to be virtually preſent, in the perſons of 
her Commiſſioners. In thoſe conferences, ſhe 
will probably have occaſion for a mother's pa- 
tience; at leaſt, ſhe ought to practiſe a mother's 
forbearance. To re-eſtabliſh the dependence of 
America is, conſidering our preſent ſtate, to ob- 
tain-the object of the war; and the trivial ob- 
ſtacles, which pride, caprice or folly, may throw 
in the way, myſt be ſurmounted. 


Much has been advanced and more will till 
be ſaid, againſt the meaſure, for terminating 
the war, by renouncing ſome of the claims of 
the Mother. Country over her Colonies. Many 
complain, that the honour of the nation is bar- 

I tered 
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tered away for a peace, as uncertain in its conti- 
Nuance, as, to uſe their own words, it is diſgrace- 
ful in the terms. Several affirm, that the abſolute 
Independency of America would be preferable to 
a connection, which will ſubject us to the expence 
of defending a country which yields no revenue, 
and where our authority is at an end. Some al- 
ledge, that the moment for Negotiation is paſt; 
others, that it is not yet arrived; whilſt many 
blame the novelty of a treaty, in which terms are 
granted, before they are required. All ſeem to 
be heartily tired of a conteſt, which has pro- 
duced but few laurels in its progreſs, and 
promiſes no advantage from its iſſue. 


To anſwer the firſt objection would be only 
to recapitulate the arguments founded on ne- 
ceſſity, which have been already advanced. A 
nation, ſtrictly ſpeaking, can loſe no honour, but 
when her councils fail in prudence, Few, who 
know the reſources, the ſpirit, the inherent force 
of Great Britain, can form a doubt of her being 
ftill capable of reducing America to uncon- 
ditional ſubmiſſion. But is the object worth 
her exhauſting the firſt, waſting the ſecond, and 
perhaps, annihilating the third? Can a country, 
unable to furniſh any conſiderable revenue in its 


proſperity, 
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proſperity, yield a revenue, after being ruined by 
conqueſt ? Would it be prudent in Great Bri- 
tain, to gratify her reſentment againſt revolted 
ſubjects, at the riſque of rendering herſelf in- 
capable of reſiſting foreign enemies? Or, is the 


glory that might ariſe from the reduction of 


Rebels, in any refpe& an equivalent, for the 
diſhonour of being overcome by aliens ? 


Thoſe, who prefer the Independency of the 
Colonies, to even a nominal return to their 
duty, ſeem not to have conſidered the ſubject. 
To open a conference is half the buſineſs 
of conciliation ; the renouncing Independency 
is more than half-way, toward the renewing a 
proper connexion and eſtabliſhing a permanent 
union. As ſoon as the old form of Government 
is reſtored, power and influence will return to 
their ancient channels, The mild opinions 
of peace will ſucceed the haughty obſtinacy of 
war. The former ties of connection with the 
Mother-Country, will be tenewed and gradually 
acquire ſtrength, Eſteem will take the place 
of averſion, The reſpect and awe which ac- 
company the very name of a parent country, who 
has reared, foſtered, and cheriſhed then:, will, by 
degrees, recover their former force. The con- 


ceſſions of the preſent times will be forgot; and 
the 
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the people, finding the benefit of dependence 


on and a cloſe connexion with their mother, will 


reſtore to her Government, its ancient and ne- 
ceſſary conſequence. | 


But ſome men will aſk, with an appearance 
of reaſon, of what uſe is the name ot power, 
without the uſual emoluments of authority ? Is 
it expedient, or 1s it wiſe, to be at the expence 
of protecting againſt foreign enemies, a country 
which yields no internal revenue, for its own 
defence? Would it not be more prudent to 
permit the Americans to protect their country 
with alliances, or to defend it with arms, than 
to ſtretch the ſhield of Great Britain over them, 
for the mere vanity of calling them ſubjects? 
There 1s an obvious anſwer to theſe queries. 
The reſtoration of tranquillity, upon terms which 
promiſe permanency to it, is an object of the laſt 
importance to both countries. But why ſhould 


we ſuppoſe, that in expediency, in juſtice, on any 


principle of policy, the Colonies will not conſent 
to contribute a proportionate ſhare, toward the 
common defence of the Empire; provided that 
ſhare 1s raiſed, by the authority of their own in- 
ternal legiſlatures? Should we eſtimate the 
value of ſome other regions within the circle of 
our empire, by the revenue they furniſh, the 
272 keeping 
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keeping them might appear a diſadvantage. 
But men, as well as money, conllitute the force 
of a ftate, The wealth which enables ſome 
countries to yield a great revenue, diſqualifies 
them flom protecting themſelves; and thus the 
weight of defence falls on thoſe who have leaſt 
to loſe. 


Beſides, when the Americans ceaſe to be our 
ſubjects, they become our rivals. Poſſeſſing a 
country ſimilar to our own, they have the ſame 
commodities to bring to market; and they 
may ſoon have the ſame manufactures, as their 
ingenuity is equal and their knowledge ſcarcely 


leſs. Should they remain, only under a nominal 


ſuvjeftion, we have the beſt chance for their 
commerce, if we cannot command it; at any 
rate, we {hall not have their weight againſt us in 
war, ſhould we derive but little advantage from 
their trade in-time of peace. As to the expence 
of keeping America, after her return to her al- 
egiance, why ſhould we ſuppoſe, that ſhe will 
not ag rer to defray the expence of her own in- 
ternal government ? Her external expence WC 
mult bear, Piotection is the price we pay for 
her Gordience, Whillt the Americans are our 
ſubje td, we inuſt fpeak for them to fort ign powers; 
ſhould tue y de come allies, they will natur all, ſp. ak 
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for themſelves. In ſhort, if we can acquire no 

wealth, from their return to their duty, we will 
derive from it ſecurity, and if they do not prove 
faithful ſubjects, they. will, at leaſt, ceaſe to be 
inveterate foes. | 


The party, who affirm, that the moment for 
conciliation is paſt, if the allegation is true, have 
only the obſtinacy of the Americans to blame. 
It has alteady appeared, that the Noble Lord 
u ho moved for the Bills of Conciliation, had 
made repeated overtures of peace, in vain. 
That to gain the confidence of the Inſurgents, 
and, as it were, to allure them into recon- 
liation, choice was made of Commanders 
and C o mmiſſioners, who were knovn to favour 
the firſt claims of tie Culonies. That when 
Jcnity failed, the war was furniſhed with every re- 
ſource, to render its ſucceſs ſufficiently deciſive, 
to induce the Americans to aſk for thoſe equi- 
table terms, of which victory itlelf was not in— 
tended to Ceprive them; and, that every mea- 
tvre of Government has been ſtrongly marked 
with a ſincere deſire of bringing about that tran- 
quillity, which is the object ct the preſent Con- 
Ciliatury Bills. 


Upon 
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Upon the whole, it appears, that prudence, 


policy, expedience, and even neceſſity, which 
ſuperſedes every other conſideration, traced. out 


to the Miniſter the line of conduct, wh.ch he 
has purſued. Had he preferred popular applauſe, 
to the real good of the ſtate, he might have con- 


tinued the war, with ſuch pompous circumſtan- 


ces as might have made ruin itſelf ſplendid. 


The dangers ariſing from exertion are not half 


ſo diſcouraging, as the reflections which accom. 


pany a ſuppoſed timidity of meaſures. But 


why ſhould the meaſure, which has been fo am- 
ply diſcuſſed, fail under che latter deſcription ? 


In the noiſe, hurry, and bultle of war, the ma- 


chine of ſtate is more caſily guided, than when 


its wheels are encumbered, by thoſe popular 


objections and diſcontents, which have ever at- 
tended, in this country, the ſettlement of peace. 


Trivial advantages, or even ſlight misfortunes, 


carry the minds of men to the ſcene of action. 


Thoſe who move the great ſprings of Govern- | 
ment, are either overlooked or forgot; and be- 


ing diſturbed, neither by applauſe nor cenſure, 


they find that leiſure, which enables dem ef. 
fectually to ſerve the ſtate. T 


Notwichſtanding the 1:cceſſity, which has 


brought forward the meaſure of Conciliation, 
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in the preſent criſis of public affairs, it can ſcarce 
be expected, that it will meet with the hearty 
approbation of either of the parties, who di- 
vide between them the nation. Thoſe, who 
had recommended and have ſupported the war, 
look forward to peace, through the medium of 
victory; and thoſe who employ their oratory in 
favour of peace, do it only, becauſe they them- 
ſelves are not permitted to conduct the war, 


The former conſidered unconditional ſubmiſſion 


on the part of America, as neceſſary to the in- 
tereſt and dignity of Great Britain ; the latter 
are convinced, that any ſubmiſſion will prove 
deſtructive to their own intereſt, The firſt 
dread the conſequences of an example of yield- 
ing points to Rebels ; the ſecond hope, that 


the appearance of yielding points, will confirm 
the Inſurgents in their reſiſtance. Both parties 


endeavour to ſeduce the principles or to arm the 


prejudices of the nation, in their own favour 
and they have fo far ſucceeded, that the body of 


the people, long agitated and toſſed between 
two opinions, have become, at length, tired of 


the conteſt, and indifferent about the manner of 


its end, 


In this ſtate of things, the Miniſter had no 
line to follow, but that which he has purſued, 
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One party urged him to war, another recom- 
mended peace; the dignity of the nation 
ſeemed to point out the former, but her in- 
tereſt required the latter. Preſſed as be was 
by the vehemence of the two parties, and per- 
ceiving no leading principle in the minds of the 
people, to decide his choice, he reſolved to ſteer 
the middle courſe; and, whilſt he gave every 
chance to peace by conceſſion, he took care by 
preparation, to procure every probability of ſue- 
ceſs to war. | 


But if the internal condition of the kingdom 
pointed out the neceſſity of the Conciliatory 
Bills, that neceſſity is rendered ſtill more urgent, 
by our external ſtate, with regard to the reſt of 
Europe. The natural enemies of Great Britain, 
dreading her re- union with her revolted Colo- 
nies, have openly eſpouſed a cauſe, which they 
ſecretly encouraged before. If the intereſts of 
America ſtill employ any part of the care of her 
leaders, they will prefer the old connection with 
the mother-country, to their new alliance with 
a foreign power. If they ſhould continue obſti- 
nate, they may have it, in their power, to em- 
baraſs this kingdom, whilſt they actually ruin 
themſelves. It is not at all improbable, but 
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the two parties, ſo often mentioned in this Eſſay, 


may be gratified, by a failure of the Conciliatory 


Bills ; as private ambition is often too powerful 


an adverſary, for any zeal for the public good. 


Should that be the caſe, what is then moſt 


likely to happen? I truſt nothing fatal to either 


the intereſt or dignity of this kingdom. Safe in 


our ſituation at home, and by that fafety abound- 


ing in reſources, we have it in our power to 


make the moſt effeCtual exertions abroad. The 
war, by becoming more extenſive, will have a 


greater object in view; and, if with ſpirit con- 
ducted, will maintain itſelf. Inſtead of fighting 


for deſarts in the North, we may extend our 
conqueſts to the rich provinces of the South; and, 


inſtead of recovering the allegiance of a people, 


we may acquire the dominion of a country, whoſe 


opulence will contribute to lighten our public 
burden. The Americans, when too late, will pro- 
bably regret their having permitted the moment 
of CONDITIONAL SUBMISSION to paſs without 

being improved; and their allies will repent 


their having ever eſpouſed their cauſe. 


x 


In eſpouſing the cauſe of the Inſurgents, the 


Houſe of Bourbon ſeem ready to ſacrifice their” 
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own * intereſt, to their animoſity againſt Great | 
Britain. If France will enable the Americans a 
to eſtabliſh Independency, ſhe may loſe her own 

Weſt-India Iſlands ; if Spain will aid them in 

their revolt, ſne may ſet a dangerous example 

of rebellion to ker own Colonies. Time and | 
events may, perhaps, ſhew to both the. folly of 
their preſent conduct; for ſhould Great Britain 
improve the diſcontents of the ſubjects of 
the lagter power into a revolt, who would not 
thigk her juſtified in the meaſure ? 
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